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The second subject to be taken up would necessarily be the predicate and the 
modes in which it is expressed. In this respect Mueller and Gesenius Aufl. 25 
have done what is right, only they would have more accurately expressed the fact 
if they had taken the heading " The Predicate " instead of " The Verb." Here is 
a point where the Hebrew grammar ought to vary from the classic grammars, for 
the predicate is the more emphatic part of the sentence. The third general head 
should be " The Subject," and the fourth, " The Compound Sentence." 

Finally the student needs a complete index of Hebrew words. The promise 
of the preface of this grammar is not fully kept. The index of Hebrew words 
which had been so excellent a feature of the preceding edition is omitted. Would 
it not have been more valuable than the index of Scripture references ? It is 
little wonder that in years past students, who had been enthusiastic over Greek 
or Latin, were disgusted with Hebrew when they attempted to use their grammars 
as they had been accustomed to use their Greek and Latin grammars. No book 
needs thorough indexing so much as a grammar of a foreign language. A list of 
Hebrew words with references is better than nothing though it is far from ade- 
quate. Out of nearly a score of grammars (partial or complete) which are at 
hand, but three can claim to be properly indexed in this respect : Driver's Hebrew 
Tenses, Harper's Elements of Hebrew (the Etymology), and best of all Mueller's 
Hebrew Syntax. If a writer or translator of a Hebrew Grammar has any desire to 
make his work approach its possibilities of usefulness (to say nothing of making 
the use a pleasure to the user) let him take Mueller's Hebrew Syntax or almost 
any Greek grammar as a model, and index his book accordingly. If the book is 
not worth indexing in this manner it is not worth writing or translating. 

F. B. Dbnio, 

Bangor, Me. 



WORKMAN'S JEREMIAH.* 



It is the most natural thing in the world that a work of this kind and char- 
acter should attract the attention of Old Testament specialists to a more than 
ordinary degree. Its theme is one of the most vexing and perplexing problems in 
that great and unsolved enigma, the textual criticism of the Jewish Scriptures. 
From another point of view the work has also a representative as well as an 
individual importance, namely, as indication of the new ideas and ideals of the 
modern biblical scholarship of America, which is no longer content with reproduc- 
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tion and compilation but by independent research in new fields is contributing its 
share towards the solution of the many Bible problems yet awaiting investigation. 

The work aims, by a comparison between the Septuagint and the Massoretic 
texts of Jeremiah, to determine the relative value of each and their relations to 
each other. The manner of procedure consists in a renewed investigation of the 
many marked divergencies between the Greek and the Hebrew, taking, in order, 
the omissions, the additions, the transpositions, the alterations, the substitutions 
found in the texts, followed by one chapter on the origin of the variations, one on 
the character of the translation, and one on the results of the investigation. The 
last and intrinsically most valuable chapter is a conspectus of variations, based 
upon a retranslation of the Septuagint into its original Hebrew. The prelimi- 
nary detail in these chapters contains much of interest and value, although 
also not a little that is problematical and doubtful, and some that is certainly 
incorrect. The leading trouble is here, as elsewhere, a weakness in the method 
which damages its strictly scientific character, namely, a too great tendency to 
draw conclusions from insufficient data. The author is evidently not willing to 
make haste slowly in claiming evidence and proof for propositions. As a result 
his principal conclusion, namely, the great superiority of the Septuagint over the 
Hebrew texts of Jeremiah, if correct at all, cannot be said to have been proved 
correct by the data presented in this work. This tendency of Workman to deal 
with matters still problematical and uncertain and to draw from these his deduc- 
tions, seems to me to be the cardinal defect of his whole manner and method. 
We have seldom, if ever, read a scientific work which contains such an abundance 
of expressions of doubt, uncertainty, and hesitancy as this. So much is this the 
case, that, notwithstanding his willingness to make these data do their full duty 
and even more, their influence is acknowledged to a most remarkable degree by 
the author himself in his summary of conclusion (p. 280 sqq.). The unsteady 
foundation of a necessity made the superstructure extremely unsteady too. In 
his first conclusion there is a "appears to have existed;" in his second, a "pos- 
sibly" and "may be" (bis); in his third (in which what is left doubtful in the 
second is evidently accepted as demonstrated), there is a "may have been;" in 
the fourth, there is a " as nearly as can be determined ;" in the sixth a " seems to 
have been," and an " apparently ;" and so on. A neat chrestomathy of sentences 
of this kind in rapid and close connections can be found in almost any part of the 
book, cf. e. g., p. 233 sq. 

It would not be a difficult task to point out other defects of the work, and 
this has been done elsewhere. Yet notwithstanding all these the book deserves 
a warm welcome, not on account of the results which it offers, but as a faithful 
and patient collection of materials on a difficult Old Testament problem. The 
data, it is true, must be re-examined more leisurely and with greater care ; but 
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for the data themselves we have all reason to feel grateful. While as a scientific 
work it cannot bear a comparison with similar works of Wellhausen and Comill, 
and not even of Eyssel, and while it has not solved the problem it investigates, it 
certainly has done much toward this solution. 

George H. Schodde, 
Capital University, Columbus, O. 



SAYCE'S RECORDS OF THE PAST, VOLS. I. AMD II.* 



The new edition of the Becords of the Past seems to follow too closely the 
old edition edited by Birch. The texts are inserted promiscuously without regard 
to order, linguistic or chronological. One finds Assyrian, Babylonian, Vannic, 
Egyptian, etc., following one another in quite a confused manner. There are 
very few philological notes ; the plan of the book dispenses with transliterations. 
It would have been more satisfactory if the arrangement had followed as closely 
as possible the chronological order of the material and had separated the Assyro- 
Babylonian from the Egyptian, placing the miscellaneous material, e. g., the 
Akkadian, Vannic, Moabite Stone, etc., in a single volume by itself. It is also to 
be regretted that the transliterations of the different texts have not been added, 
if only in nonpareil type at the foot of each page (in order to save space and not 
to make the volumes too bulky) so that students might have used this series as 
convenient hand-books. While Schrader's Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek is to be 
preferred on account of its transliterations and the chronological arrangement of 
the texts, it is nevertheless far behind the BP. in the matter of introductions to 
the texts translated, bibliographical and geographical notes, some of the latter 
being very exhaustive and of great value. 

In Vol. I. Prof. Sayce translates the " Dynastic Tablets and Chronicles of the 
Babylonians." He reckons six of these, and No. 4 is the lately discovered Baby- 
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